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EDITORIALS 


Merry Christmas. 


By the time these lines are read the Christmas Feast will have 
cast its spell of enchantment over the entire world. In every land 
where man is permitted freedom of action, and yes, in many 
families where that liberty is not extended, preparations will be 
under way to celebrate the anniversary of the birth of the Christ 
Child. Here in America in the land of milk and honey there has 
developed a Christmas celebration pattern hardly foreseen by those 
who first celebrated this Holy Day. On the surface it would seem 
to have become a purely materialistic celebration, with the mer- 
chants reaping the benefits. And there are many who proclaim 
it so. A visit to the shopping center any day between now and 
Christmas is all that is needed to confirm that conviction. 

Still in all, it can hardly be denied that during this period man 
seems suddenly overcome with a mysterious, yet a very real, good 
will toward his neighbor. Mysterious indeed it is that the birth of 
a Child in such humble circumstances, should have so profound 
an effect on the attitude of man down through the ages. It becomes 
understandable only when we admit that this Child was no mere 
man, but Christ, the Son of God. 

So that while we perhaps naturally have a tendency to over 
emphasize the material aspect of this feast, we are none the less 
consciously, or subconsicously, influenced by the true Spirit of 
Christmas. The careful observer we believe, will be encouraged, 
that here in America particularly, that influence is manifest in 
spiritual as well as temporal activity. If the truth were known, 
we feel quite sure, the churches would report a gain even greater 
than that enjoyed by the merchants. 

But this was not intended to be a sermon. Often during the year 
we pause momentarily to reflect on our good fortune in enjoying 
the friendship and good will of so many readers. During the Christ- 
mas Season we are especially conscious of the full meaning of this 
cherished association, and it is a genuine pleasure to tell you now 
of our sincere appreciation and to express the hope that we may 
continue to merit your attention. 

It is our fond wish that you and yours, will enjoy a Merry Christ- 
mas, yes, and a Happy one, and that every Blessing and Joy will 
be yours, not only during the Holiday Season, but throughout the 
year. 
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Human Relations in 
The Canning Industry 


By M. W. BAKER 


Deputy Director, 
Fruit and Vegetable Branch 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Human relations in the canning indus- 
try—this is potentially a source of the 
greatest strength to individual firms and 
to the industry as a whole. However, my 
observations convince me that the lack of 
effective human relations is one of your 
greatest weaknesses. 

Through cost accounts you can deter- 
mine your factory costs for raw prod- 
ucts, labor, cans, plant overhead, etc. 
Human relations, however, are intangi- 
ble, and you do not have precise tools to 
measure the effects of your activities in 
this field. Nevertheless, the effect of 
good or poor human relations is reflected 
in your profit and loss statement to a far 
greater extent than you may realize. It 
is well to remember that minor errors in 
monetary calculation can be corrected 
without serious difficulty, but what might 
seem a minor slip in human relations can 
leave unhealed wounds that in time could 
destroy your entire organization. 

Generally speaking, food processors 
are faced with difficult problems in secur- 
ing raw products, with in-plant process- 
ing, and in maintaining a well organized 
sales program to merchandise the fin- 
ished item. The failure to recognize and 
separate the essential from the non- 
essential in either category can easily 
mean the difference between solvency and 
receivership. Considering that the mor- 
tality rate in the canning industry dur- 
ing recent years has not been unduly 
high, we must conclude that even though 
the average canner is of an impulsive 
nature, nevertheless this impulsiveness 
must be tempered with far better judg- 
ment than surface appearance might at 
times indicate. However, the importance 
of taking advantage of every opportun- 
ity to improve efficiency is fully recog- 
nized in modern business, and the value 
of giving full recognition to those factors 
of human relations which we consider of 
a more or less intangible nature should 
not be minimized. 


GROWER RELATIONS 


: The dependence of a processing opera- 
tion upon a dependable supply of good 
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quality raw products is axiomatic. The 
value of one grower contract as com- 
pared to another is variable, depending 
on the area involved, contracting parties, 
price structure, and type of commodity. 
Most growers and processors give con- 
sideration to the many and various in- 
tangible factors in their contracts, as 
well as to those that are tangible. How- 
ever, the intangible elements can be of 
vastly more importance than specific 
statements in any contract. 


You cannot place a definite value on 
integrity. It is intangible. Satisfactory 
contractual relationship is difficult, if not 
impossible, to attain unless there is con- 
fidence on the part of the contractors as 
to the honesty and dependability of each 
other. 

The value of growers’ meetings, main- 
tenance of constructive field contacts, aid 
in planning crop rotation, fertilizing, 
securing seed and plants, furnishing of 
planting machinery, containers, etc., can- 
not be measured in monetary terms 
alone. The assistance rendered in this 
field by Federal and State agencies 
varies widely. Their worth varies accord- 
ingly. However, in total it represents an 
intangible value difficult to estimate. 
Nevertheless, any processors, large or 
small, who neglects to give them full 
consideration, is being extremely care- 
less, 


REWARDING EMPLOYEES 
PAYS DIVIDENDS 


Comparison of past and present meth- 
ods of processing fruits and vegetables 
indicates that almost unbelievable prog- 
ress has been and is being made. Many 
of those improvements were based on 
suggestions made by plant foremen or 
others directly or indirectly connected 
with the operations. At the time these 
suggestions were made it is quite likely 
no one was in position to evaluate them 
properly. Of course, a change here and 
there in this or that method was con- 
sidered important if it worked. If it 
didn’t work, far too frequently the mat- 
ter was forgotten until possibly some 
other plant explored the idea further and 
developed a decided improvement. 


It is unusual to find a processing plant 
of any size in the country without one or 
more employees of an ingenious nature 
Such employees can, with a minimum 
amount of encouragement, not only offer 
very valuable suggestions, but also aid 
in developing them. The reliability of 
employees and the continuing value of 
their suggestions are intangibles. You 
know they are valuable in varying de- 
grees, but do you know how valuable? 


Some of the most successful industries 
in the country today are those which en- 
courage improvement by rewarding em- 
ployees for suggestions. Programs of 
this nature are important in promoting 
improved morale among plant employees. 
In addition, it enables management to 
locate talent, and secure the benefits of 
improved operations. 

Processing plants that have seasonal 
operations and are dependent upon local 
help on a part time basis, augmented by 
varying percentages of transient labor, 
can utilize a policy of this type to a 
greater extent than might be anticipated. 

Most fruit and vegetable processing 
plants are located in agricultural areas 
where local pride of such an operation is 
an important factor. Over the years the 
problem of securing in plant workers 
from local sources on a short time basis 
has become increasingly difficult. It 
would be impossible to estimate the value 
of creating the maximum amount of local 
cooperation in promoting plant efficiency, 
but no one can argue against its assis- 
tance. 


The average processor of fruits and 
vegetables is seldom an efficient sales- 
man. This is especially true among those 
who pack fifty to one hundred thousand 
cases a year. As a matter of fact, the 
merchandising procedures of many large 
packers also leave much to be desired. 

The cost of radio, television, news- 
paper and magazine advertising, as well 
as for brokerage and for the sales force, 
can be accurately determined. The cost 
of developing and maintaining good will 
and securing consumer acceptance and 
satisfaction is an entirely different mat- 
ter. Liberal and gratis distribution of 
products to local organizations can and 
frequentlv does pay handsome dividends. 
The cost of a few cases of fruits or vege- 
tables to local religious and civic groups 
is infinitesimal compared with the adver- 
tising and possible future sales value. 
This is especially true in the case of 
organizations of young people, who are 
the homemakers and providers of tomor- 
row’s families. 


PERSONAL CONTACT— 
OPEN HOUSE 


Shortly prior to World War II a group 
of small canners conducted a limited per- 
sonal sales drive in the various towns in 
their own State. The immediate results 
were far from encouraging. However, 
contacts were made that resulted in re- 
peat sales over a long period of time. 
Brokers and sales representatives can 
and do render excellent service to your 
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PET MILK EXECS TRY BEEF ’N 
GREEN BEAN DINNER 

Here’s a Beef ’n Green Bean Dinner, 
subject of the January-February nation- 
wide promotion by the canned green bean 
industry, Pet Milk Co., United States 
Steel and the Can Manufacturers Insti- 
tute. The recipe is being served up for 
testing purposes in the Pet Milk test- 
kitchen by Miss Catherine Haigler, Direc- 
tor of Home Economics. Her taste test 
ers are Ray Henry, Pet Milk’s general 
sales manager, and Gordon Ellis, Mer- 
chandising Manager. Point of sale dis- 
plays will be built by Pet Milk’s field 
force in 75,000 stores. 


industry, but personal contact with buy- 
ers and individual retail store operators 
on the part of the individual packer or 
head of a packing organization is far 
more effective than many processors 
realize. 


Recently a very large sale was made 
under highly competitive circumstances. 
Personal discussion with the individual 
responsible for the purchase disclosed the 
fact that the company securing the busi- 
ness was the high bidder, but the sale 
was based on the fact that some years 
previous the buyer, who was at that time 
in the hardware business, had visited the 
successful bidder’s plant. The courtesy 
of the plant manager and the manner of 
operation made such an impression that, 
when occupying the position of a food 
buyer, he felt assured of receiving the 
quality of merchandise wanted, and that 
delivery would be made in accordance 
with contract. This in his judgment was 
of far greater importance to his organ- 
ization than a few cents per dozen on 
the purchase price. 


This is not an isolated case! Any 
processor who thinks otherwise has only 
to visit the major citrus concentrate 
packing plants in Florida. They spend 
large sums of money in maintaining 


what is figuratively an open house 
throughout the year. In view of the 
steadily increasing number of people 


visiting their plants during the tourist 
season, it is logical to assume that such 
hospitality has made a major contribu- 
tion to the phenomenal sales of frozen 
orange juice concentrate ! 


Interest in local civic affairs, personal 
contacts, plant hospitality — all are of 
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intangible value, but they never fail to 
bring satisfactory returns eventually. 
The importance of human relations 
and their intangible value must be given 
realistic appraisal. Obviously, no proc- 
essing organization can operate success- 
fully on good will and harmonious rela- 
tions alone. Rather they should be given 
full consideration as an integral part of 
a successful business. The trend cf our 
domestic and international economy is 
such that no single factor that will in- 
crease efficient agricultural production, 
within plant processing, and distribution 
of both raw and processed fruits and 
vegetables should be neglected. 


Higher cost of labor must be offset by 
increased efficiency and greater produc- 
tivity per man-hour. Human relation 
problems in this field are innumerable. 
Experiences in promoting good labor re- 
lations through various devices have fre- 
quently been bitter and disillusioning, to 
say the least. Nevertheless, the fact 
remains that no processor can success- 
fully ignore the need for constant ex- 
ploration of those avenues ‘that trend 
toward increasing plant efficiency and 
the loyal support of employees. Increased 
wages alone are not the answer. How- 
ever, sympathetic effort to help em- 
ployees secure better living conditions, 
or to meet illness or old age with some 
measure of protection, can do and has 
done much more in many instances than 
salary increases alone. 


REGULATORY OFFICIALS 


In considering the importance of 
human relations as they affect your day 
to day operations, it must be remembered 
that the personnel of Federal, State and 
municipal agencies who are responsible 
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for regulations and services affecting 
your industry, are in some instances 
lacking in their understanding of human 
values. 


Every effort should be made by these 
public employees to understand and fair- 
aly evaluate your problems. Labor, sani- 
tation, fire prevention, and other regula- 
tions should be scrupulously regarded as 
a joint responsibility, and the enforce- 
ment official shculd be a co-worker, not 
a police officer. This is a field where a 
sympathetic understanding of the prob- 
lems involved, and a recognition of the 
importance of maintaining good public 
relations are vital. 


There is a vast difference insofar as 
final and lasting results are concerned 
whether compliance to such regulations 
is secured through mutual understanding 
rather than by dictatorial commands. 
However, there may be times when it 
appears that nothing but the later ap- 
proach will correct the situation. In any 
event, it is necessary that both industry 
and regulatory agencies exercise the ut- 
most efforts to work harmoniously if 
maximum benefits are to be secured from 
legislative regulations, most of which are 
helpful and not punitive. If any of these 
regulations fall in the latter category, 
constructive legal steps should be taken 
to eliminate them. 


STANDARDS 


The so-called service fields, such as 
inspection and standardization, are abso- 
lutety dependent upon constructive and 
realistic human relations. The ability of 
Government agencies to recognize the 
needs and problems of the processed food 
industry and their dependence upon fair 
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and equitable standards for both raw 
and finished products is a must. Like- 
wise, any position taken by members of 
the industry that fails to recognize the 
over-all effect of such work is destructive 
to the national food economy. 


Equitable, as well as workable, stand- 
ards cannot be developed without full co- 


operation of all interested parties. Every - 


factor in connection with the nature of 
the product, the manner in which it is 
processed, the merchandising, the shelf 
life, and consumer acceptance must be 
weighed carefully and accurately. Such 
an appraisal can be secured only through 
understanding and dependable relation- 
ship between your industry and the vari- 
ous other agencies involved. 


The inspection of both raw and fin- 
ished products based upon Federal stand- 
ards is now an accepted fact. Some may 
zlaim that they buy and sell on their own 
standards. This is not entirely the case. 
There are few processors of fruits and 
vegetables who do not directly or indi- 
rectly buy and sell to some degree 
through inspection based upon such rec- 
ognized standards. Any canner who re- 
gards such a policy as something which 
does not affect his organization is fail- 
ing to recognize that standardization and 
inspection of those items which he buys 
and sells are now a very real part of his 
operation. 


Cans, hampers, coal—practically every- 
thing used in the processing plant—are 
manufactured and sold on the basis of 
some standard, and somewhere along the 
line are inspected to a greater or lesser 
extent to determine their conformity to 
the standards specified. However, the 
standardization and inspection of the 
raw and finished products which the can- 
ner buys, processes, and sells, are a 
broad field where human relations are 
vastly important. Government officials 
who are responsible for the development 
of these standards and the inspection of 
the product, need and must depend, to a 
far greater extent than may be appreci- 
ated, upon guidance and support of the 
industry. Government officials handling 
such assignments must recognize their 
duty as public servants. These em- 
ployees must understand human needs 
and human problems as a part of their 
responsibility, and yet not confuse them 
with a fair and equitable discharge of 
their work. 


Perhaps arguments may be raised as 
to the value placed upon human relations 
in some of the fields previously men- 
tioned, but it is very doubtful if anyone 
can question their worth in these specific 
fields. To those who would ignore them, 
it is suggested that the old railroad 
warning of “Stop! Look! and Listen!” be 
observed. 


No doubt many will feel that the mat- 
ter of establishing good human relations 
is of minor importance compared with 
other difficulties to be overcome. Those 
who are of this opinion might well look 
over last year’s operations and deter- 
mine your expenses in this field. Only 


by doing this can you realize their im- 
portance. Perhaps you will discover that 
your neglect of some of them may have 
been more expensive than you realized. 
Reports from organizations which have 
conducted careful studies in regard to 
these problems indicate that losses due 
to the failure to recognize their import- 
ance in everyday business life are of 
great magnitude, and that continued fail- 
ure to give them proper consideration 
has resulted in receivership in some 
instances. 


If you weigh these remarks carefully, 
it is possible that their value may in- 
crease the more you consider their im- 
pact upon your operations. 


Many of you have watched this indus- 
try and participated in its growth over a 
long period of time. You recognize that 
as you have overcome each adversity, 
you and your industry have become 
stronger. 


You have refused to believe that there 
were any circumstances sufficiently able 
to defeat you in the accomplishment of 
your purpose. Some of you may have 
considered that beaten paths were for 
beaten people. Whether you realize it or 
not, it is this intangible asset that has 
made you one of the very important 
parts of our entire economy. 


WISCONSIN APPOINTS 
MIGRANT ADJUSTMENT 
COMMITTEE 


At the Annual Meeting of the Wiscon- 
sin Canners Association, held early in 
November, Mrs. Rebecca C. Barton, Di- 
rector of the Wisconsin Governor’s Com- 
mission on Human Rights, suggested 
that the Association set up a Migrant 
Adjustment Committee to study the 
problem of migrant labor needs and 
adjustment. That committee with T. W. 
Reynolds of Sturgeon Bay as Chairman, 
was appointed last week by President 
Ray Krier. Other members of the Com- 
mittee include: C. J. Blaska of Ocono- 
mowoc, M. H. Keil of Beaver Dam, N. J. 
Lau of Clyman, and A. N. Meyer of 
Fredonia. 


Mr. Krier also appointed members to 
other standing committees. The Chair- 
men are as follows: Government Pro- 
curement, H. L. Winters, Manitowoc; 
Educational, N. O. Sorensen, Milwaukee; 
Legislative, G. J. Hipke, New Holstein; 
Raw Products, Gene Walgenbach, Oak- 
field; Labor Supply, M. H. Keil, Beaver 
Dam: Safety, E. W. Eckblad, New Rich- 
mond; Canning Technology, C. J. Tem- 
pas, Beaver Dam. 


NEW MACHINERY FIRM 


Food Systems, Inc. has been organized 
at Oakland, California with a capital 
stock of $100,000, to carry on a business 
in food processing machinery. C. G. 
Peterson, 6083 Eastates Drive is one of 
the incorporators. 
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GIANT GREEN BEAN 
PROMOTION SCHEDULED 


The United States Steel Corp., Pe 
Milk Co., Can Manufacturers Institute 
the canned green bean industry, indi 
vidual canners and can manufacturer 
are joining forces during January an 
February to promote a new green bea! 
recipe called “Beef ’n Green Bea: 
Dinner.” 

A heavy national advertising cam. 
paign will include a full-page, full-coloi 
ad in the February issue of McCall’s, 
sponsored by United States Steel on be- 
half of canned green beans and canne:! 
exaporated milk, plus three top radio 
and television sponsored by Pet Milk Co. 
These are the NBC-TV All-Star Revue 
with Jimmy Durante, Phil Harris and 
Martha Raye; NBC radio’s Truth or 
Consequences with Ralph Edwards and 
the Mary Lee Taylor show on 167 NBC 
stations. Pet Milk will also plug the 
Beef ’n Green Bean Dinner in local Sun- 
day supplements and ads in Ebony, Our 
World and Negro newspapers. 

Consumer publicity reaching news- 
paper and Sunday supplement food edi- 
tors, women’s radio program broadcast- 
ers and telecasters, public utility home 
service directors and others will be sup- 
plied by the Can Manufacturers Institute. 
Publicity will be beamed at a total of 
over 100 million consumers. 

A field force of 400 Pet Milk salesmen 
will call on 75,000 retail outlets, to put 
up related item displays with four color 
posters, and recipe leaflets. Retailers’ 
preferred brands of green beans and 
rice will be displayed with Pet Milk. 
Newspaper mats and radio spots are 
available for retailers to use. 

Trade paper advertising will be con- 
tributed by individual CMI members, and 
several green bean canners are also plan- 
ning tie in trade and consumer adver- 
tising. 

Retail store pre-tests of Beef ’n Green 
Bean Dinner displays using recipe leaf- 
lets and posters produced as much as an 
88 percent increase in green bean sales 
and a 87 percent increase in Pet Milk 
sales, the Pet Milk Co. reports. 

Those interested in participating in 
the promotion should contact the Pet 
Milk Co., Arcade Building, St. Louis, 
Missouri or Marketing Bureau, Can 
Manufacturers Institute, 60 East 42nd 
St., New York, New York. 


CANNING PEACH ASSN. MEETS 


The annual meeting of the California 
Canning Peach Association was held at 
Stockton, California, December 9, with 
an attendance of about 700 members. 
Ralph Bunje, association manager, re- 
viewed the activities of the year, with 
this followed by a panel discussion on 
product quality and markets. Canners 
and distributors participated in the 
panel. John L, Sullivan, Yuba City, was 
re-elected association president and Vern 
Pickrell, Kingsburg, was elected vice- 
president. 
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MICHIGAN CANNERS 
REELECT OFFICERS 


Meeting at Grand Rapids early this 
month, members of the Michigan Can- 
ners Association reelected the following 


officers: A. Edward Brown, Michigan 
Fruit Canners, Ine., Benton Harbor, 
President; C. H. Carlson, Burnette 
Farms Packing Company, Hartford, 


Vice-President; and Reed M. Roberts, 
Grand Rapids, Secretary-Treasurer. 


STERN HEADS 
CAN MANUFACTURERS 
INSTITUTE 


David Stern, treasurer and general 
manager of the Stern Can Company, Inc., 
Boston, Mass., was elected president of 
the Can Manufacturers Institute. 

Mr. Stern succeeds Richard P. Swartz, 
consultant of the American Can Com- 
pany, as president of the Institute. 

H. Ferris White, of Washington, D. C., 
was re-elected executive vice president 
and Clifford E. Sifton was re-elected 
secretary and treasurer of C.M.I. 


The Institute’s newly-elected board of 
governors for 1953 includes representa- 
tives from all of the can companies 
known to the Canned Foods Industry. ° 


TENNESSEE-KENTUCKY DATES 


Secretary H. L. W. Hill has announced 
that the Annual Meeting of the Tennes- 
see-Kentucky Canners Association will 
be held at the Noel Hotel, Nashville, 
Tennessee, March 16, 1953. 


WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION 
OFFERS WEED CONTROL 
FELLOWSHIP 


The Wisconsin Canners Association’s 
Board of Directors at a recent meeting 
appropriated $2,500 to be used for a Fel- 
lowship at the University of Wisconsin 
to continue research work on weed con- 
trol in canning crops through the use of 
pre-emergence sprays and other treat- 
ments. This Fellowship will cover a year 
beginning May 1, 1953 and will continue 
the work under Professor L. G. Holm, 
in the Horticultural Department, for 
which a Fellowship was first established 
by Wisconsin pea canners two years ago. 
The research project is not limited to 
weed control on beets, but will include 
other canning vegetables. 


FIRE DAMAGES OLIVE PLANT 

The olive processing plant of the 
Regina Olive Products Co., Terra Bella, 
California, was damaged by fire recently, 
the loss being estimated at $100,000. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


CANCO APPOINTS VAUGHN 


T. E. Alwyn, Vice-President of Sales 
of the American Can Company, has an- 
nounced the appointment of William E. 
Vaughn as his assistant. Mr. Vaughn 
has been Assistant General Manager of 
Sales for Canco since May of 1951. He 
joined Canco’s Maywood, Illinois Re- 


- search Department in 1926 and was in 


charge of the laboratory’s research work 


* on products packed by customers when 


WILLIAM E. VAUGHN 


he was transferred to the sales depart- 
ment in 1955. He headed the company’s 
sales offices at Indianapolis until 1942 
and for the next three years was on loan 
to the Quartermaster General as civilian 
consultant on the procurement of canned 
fruits and vegetables. Upon his return 
from government service in 1945 he was 
transferred to the General Sales Offices 
in New York, and later became Assis- 
tant to the General Manager of Sales. 


ROBINSON NAMED 
EXECUTIVE OFFICER OF 
CALIFORNIA CONTAINER 


John G. Robinson, Vice-President of 
Container Corporation of America, has 
been appointed Vice-Chairman of the 
Board of Directors and Chief Executive 
Officer of California Container Corpora- 
tion, a wholly owned subsidiary. Walter 
P. Paepcke, Chairman of the Board, Con- 
tainer Corporation of America, in mak- 
ing the Announcement stated that Mr. 
Robinson will retain his title in the 
parent company after transferring his 
headquarters to the San Francisco Exec- 
utive Offices. Mr. William P. Hooker, 
President of California Container Cor- 
poration will continue in that office. 
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CAMPBELL SOUP’S RENOUF 
HEADS ONTARIO CANNERS 


E. R. Renouf, General Purchasing 
Agent of Campbell Soup Company Ltd., 
New Toronto, Ontario, Canada, was 
chosen President of the Canned Foods 
Association of Ontario at the 19th An- 
nual Meeting of the Associatidn Decem- 
ber 1 and 2 in Toronto. Mr. Renouf suc- 
ceeds J. A. Medland of the Culver House 
Canning Company, Ltd., Toronto. 

Other Officers elected were: Vice-Pres- 
ident R. B. Graham, Graham Food Prod- 
ucts, Ltd., Belleville; R. W. Neal of 
Hamilton, Secretary-Treasurer. 

The following were named to the Exec- 
utive Committee: J. E. Baxter, Baxter 
Canning Company, Ltd., Bloomfield; M. 
S. Dixon, H. J. Heinz Company of Can- 
ada, Ltd., Leamington; W. I. Drynan, 
Canadian Canners, Ltd., Hamilton; W. 
B. Hyslop, Tip Top Canners, Ltd., 
Greensville; Ralph Macklin, E. D. Smith 
& Sons, Ltd., Winona; C. S. Metcalfe, 
The Metcalfe Foods, Ltd., Deseronto; 
W. A. Miskimen, Stokely-Van Camp 
Company of Canada, Ltd., Essex; T. V. 
Proctor, Libby, McNeill & Libby of Can- 
ada, Ltd., Chatham; G. Ridler, Canada 
Packers, Ltd., Toronto; E. M. Smart, 
Smart Brothers, Ltd., Collingwood; John 
Wall, Fine Foods of Canada, Ltd., 
Tecumseh, and J. A. Weese, Shannon- 
ville Canners, Ltd., Shannonville. 


COSTA RICA DEVELOPING 
SHRIMP FISHERY 


The Costa Rican Government is plan- 
ning to develop a more significant shrimp 
fishery and has licensed a California 
firm to fish for shrimp on the Pacific side 
of its coastal waters, reports a Novem- 
ber 14 dispatch from the American Em- 
bassy at San Jose. This company’s oper- 
ations will be largely exploratory and 
they will report to the Costa Rican Gov- 
ernment in detail their findings on tides, 
size and location of hauls, size of shrimp, 
ete. 

The California firm will pay an export 
tax of U.S. $12.00 for each metric ton of 
shrimp caught and will be permitted to 
fish in Costa Rican Pacific Territorial 
Waters with the exception of Nicoya and 
Dulce Gulfs. 

The Costa Rican Government hopes to 
license more shrimpers under similar ar- 
rangements in the future. 


INCORPORATED 


The Pacific Coast Canning Co., Inc. 
has been incorporated at San Francisco, 
California, with a capital stock of $100,- 
000, to carry on a fish canning business. 
Incorporators are Chas. O. Morgan, Jr., 
2583 39th Ave., San Francisco; Jack E. 
Speckman and Kathryn C. Gilbert. . 
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ON FMC BOARD 


The Board of Directors of the Food 
Machinery & Chemical Corporation, De- 
cember 9, elected James M. Hait Corpo- 
ration Vice-President in Charge of Engi- 
neering, to membership on the Board and 
the Executive Committee. Mr. Hait is 
in charge of FMC’s Central Engineering 
Department in San Jose, which coordi- 
nates the engineering activities of the 
Machinery and Equipment Manufactur- 
ing Divisions, develops procedural and 
material specifications standards, and 
conducts various programs for the design 
and development of new machines and 
equipment. Mr. Hait is the designer of 
the “Water Buffalo”, the FMC built am- 
phibious tank which gained renown as 
a combat and landing vehicle in the 
South Pacific during World War II. Fol- 
lowing the war Mr. Hait was transferred 
to San Jose as Chief Engineer of the 
corporation. In addition to his normal 
duties, he is head of the firm’s Ordnance 
Division, which presently is producing 
personnel carriers for the Armed Forces 
in the defense program. 


FMC TO BUILD 
NEW ARMY TANKS 


Food Machinery and Chemical Corpo- 
ration has announced that it has been 
awarded an Army Ordnance contract to 
produce a new type of personnel carrier 
developed by FMC’s Engineering De- 
partment. 

Although specific details could not be 
disclosed, FMC officials stated that the 
carrier is essentially a land vehicle hav- 
ing swimming capabilities for crossing 
rivers or lakes and was designed under 
the supervision of James M. Hait, corpo- 
ration vice-president in charge of engi- 
neering and manager of the company’s 
Ordnance Division. 


The new tank program will be handled 
at FMC’s Ordnance Division in San 
Jose which is currently producing a land 
tank personnel carrier known as _ the 
T18E1. Other West Coast Division of 
FMC will also participate in the pro- 
gram. 


PROMOTES 
UPHAM, GRAHAM 


S. K. Davis recently appointed Vice- 
President and General Sales Manager 
for the Glass Container Division of 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Kent S. 
Upham as Sales Manager to the food 
industries, and Robert E. Graham as 
Assistant Sales Manager. 

In his new assignment Mr. Upham, 
who has been Manager of the Prepared 
Foods Division, takes over the post va- 
cated by Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Graham, Manager of the Proc- 
essed Foods Division, will also head up 
the Prepared Foods Division succeeding 
Mr. Upham as Assistant Sales Manager. 


CHANDLER HEADS 
UNION BAG SALES 


R. C. Chandler, a member of the Union 
Bag & Paper Corporation organization 
since 1949, and previously director of 
corrugated container sales, has been 
elected Vice-President in Charge of 
board and corrugated container sales, 
Alexander Calder, President, has an- 
nounced, 


R. C. CHANDLER 


ROLLINS JOINS 
FRUIT INDUSTRIES 


Brook H. Rollins, Jr., of Baltimore, 
inventor of the Rollins Tomato Peeler, 
is now associated with Fruit Industries, 
citrus packers at Bradenton, Florida. 


PORTABLE STAPLER 
INTRODUCED 


A new low-priced light-weight stapler, 
ideal for small volume shippers, and for 
odd job closing in large shipping depart- 
ments, has been introduced by the Inter- 
national Staple & Machine Company of 
Herrin, Illinois. The new “Boxer” weighs 
only 4 pounds 9 ounces, and according to 
the manufacturer, girl operators can 
handle and use it as easily as men. 


ADEX IN NEW PLANT 


Adex Manufacturing Company, said 
to be one of the oldest paste and gum 
manufacturers in the United States, 
has moved the general offices, research 
and control laboratories and the entire 
plant into new and larger quarters at 
140 N. Kresson Street, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. Officers of the company are Arthur 
Mayer, President; Harold D. Stone, Vice- 
President and Resident Manager; Morti- 
mer E. Stern, Secretary and Technical 
Director; and Philip M Liner, Treasurer. 
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CALIFORNIA CANNERS LEAGUE 
SECTION IN ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting and election of 
officers of the Preserve, Maraschino 
Cherry and Glace Fruit Section of the 
Canners League of California was held 
in the Garden Room of the Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, the evening of 
December 12. About 50 were in attend- 
ance, including section members, officers 
of the League, representatives of Gov- 
ernment and State food agencies, the 
University of California, suppliers and 
the press. 

There were brief talks, following the 
dinner, by retiring chairman, Adolph 
Asti, of S. & W. Fine Foods, Inc.; Don B. 
Wood, president of the Canners League, 
and M. A. Clevenger, executive vice- 
president of the League,’ with none in 
too serious a vein. Ernest E. Jacobs, 
chairman of the nominating committee, 
presented its list of recommended officers 
for the ensuing year and this was 
adopted without change. The new officers 
are: Chairman, James Truxill, Lyons- 
Magnus, Inc., San Francisco; Vice-Chair- 
man, Al Blount, Tea Garden Products 
Co., San Leandro; and Secretary, Miss 
Sylvia Kempton, San Francisco. 

As in recent years, R. H. Severin, of 
Lyons-Magnus, acted as master of cere- 
monies and the features of entertainment 
went off with a finesse that has become 
traditional. The professional entertainers 
were dismissed and the home talent took 
over, with Hans Leuenberger, of Treas- 
ure Island Food Products, Oakland, offer- 
ing a Chopin Polonaise at the piano and 
Al Biehl and Harold Nachreib doing a 
piano and ’cello duet. The Uncalled For 
Quartette gave out with barber shop 
harmony and Jack Rennick, of C. & H. 
Sugar, performed feats of legerdemain 
that left all mystified. And Tom Bruce, 
of Corn Products Sales Co., led in com- 
munity singing, featured by Christmas 
carols. 


STECHER-TRAUNG 
IN NEW QUARTERS 


Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corpora- 
tion’s regional sales and service office in 
Baltimore, is now in the Midtown Build- 
ing, 2510 St. Paul Street, Baltimore 18. 
This office, under the management of 
E. F. Klarpp, serves Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, and South Central Pennsyl- 
vania. 


MASTEN TO MANAGE 
PACIFIC MERCANTILE 


J. B. Rhodes, president of the Pacific 
Mercantile Co., Saa Francisco, Califor- 
nia, has announced the appointment of 
Jerry V. Masten of San Diego as man- 
ager of the firm, effective January 1. 
Mr. Masten is secretary-manager of the 
San Diego Grocers Association and is 
to succeed John L. Hamilton who has re- 
signed to become assistant secretary- 
manager of the Associated Grocers in 
Seattle, Washington. 
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AGRICULTURE 


BEANS RESPOND WELL TO 
KRILIUM IN WISCONSIN TEST 


Preliminary tests on the new soil con- 
ditioner, Krilium, were conducted this 
year at the University of Wisconsin and 
horticulturists have issued a brief report. 


Horticulturists John Shoenemann, Gail 
Beck, and O. B. Combs worked with a 
select group of flowers and vegetables. 
Some results show considerable promise 
and some other results call for caution. 

Two plants, not at all related, have 
responded the best in the tests so far. 
These are petunias and snap _ beans. 
Petunias on Krilium-treated land showed 
twice the blooms as on untreated plots. 
Snap beans gave just double the yields 
on treated plots for the first picking. 

The work is being carried on in the 
university research plots west of the 
campus in Madison. Plants used in this 
study include petunias, snap dragons, 
marigolds, zinnias, gladiolus, tomatoes, 
This is the first year for these trials and 
potatoes, cabbage, beans, and carrots. 
the workers plan to continue their study 
of Krilium and other soil conditioners 
next year. 


The plots are carefully replicated and 
controlled so they get exactly the same 
treatment except for the soil conditioner. 


Tomatoes showed more vigor in plants 
and fruit growth. Only limited yield 
data are available at this time. There 
was little apparent difference on potato 
vines. The cabbage headed out earlier. 
Carrots were more vigorous. 


The treatment showed up easily in the 
soil. An even coat was applied over the 
treated plots and then the soil was tilled 
thoroughly. Untreated soil in the plots 
was hard and the surface crusted over 
rapidly after rains. Treated plots had 
a loose texture, admitted water more 
readily and appeared to hold the water 
longer. There was less runoff and, there- 
fore, less erosion where the Krilium was 
added. Krilium doesn’t build soil condi- 
tion. It merely helps to keep a soil in 
good condition. And it does not have 
any direct fertilizer value. 


COST 


There is one big drawback to wide- 
spread use of Krilium. It cost around 
$1.00 a pound while the trials were in 
progress. And these trials took 1,600 
pounds to the acre. 


The researchers say that makes the 
use of Krilium on large field areas highly 
questionable, but its use might prove 
feasible on small given areas. 


They say it is likely that the price will 
come down with increased demand and 
improved medication methods. It is also 
probable that smaller amounts might be 
enough, or that the larger amounts 
might remain effective over more than 
one year. 
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PLASTIC PIPES USED IN 
CANNERY WATER DISPOSAL 
AND IRRIGATION 


Carlon Products Corporation reports 
that a plastic irrigation system has 
been installed recently at the Hipke 
Foods, Inc. cannery at Mt. Calvary, Wis- 
consin. This system is designed not only 
to irrigate food crops but to solve the 
problem of disposing of the large 
amounts of waste water produced in can- 
ning operations. (Wisconsin has recently 
prohibited the discharge of waste water 
into rivers and streams.) The entire 
system was installed by two men in only 
two hours. It is estimated that the sys- 
tem cost one-half as much as a compara- 
ble aluminum one, taking into considera- 
tion initial cost, fittings, labor and time. 
In addition, the system is far more 
flexible because the lateral lines can be 
swung from one location to another as 
the ground becomes saturated. Carlon 
pipe is guaranteed against rot, rust and 
electrolytic corrosion. 

The system consists of two 50-foot 
mains of 3-inch Carlon “E” and two 
100-foot laterals of 2-inch “E”, together 
with plastic tees and plugs. Six sprink- 
lers, which are placed about 30 feet 
apart, are capable of handling about 12 
gallons of water each per minute with 
a residual operating pressure of 25 psi. 
The entire system handles approximately 
4300 gallons per hour. The centrifugal 
pumps were set to insure a capacity of 
about twice the amount of water that 
enters the sump well. To prevent the 
possibility of the sprinklers from turning 
over on the pipe and tees, wooden stakes 
were driven into the ground alongside 
the tees. 

Carlon flexible plastic pipe is extreme- 
ly light in weight and can be installed 
readily by one man. It is _ supplied 
in long lengths (up to 400 feet) which 
require fewer fittings and curve to follow 
irregular grourd contours. Because these 
lengths can be sawed off at any point 
and fiittings attached, sprinklers can be 
spaced wherever desired. Extensions of 
an existing system can be made at any 
time by merely adding a length to the 
main lines and attaching laterals to dis- 
charge water where needed. 


NEW PLASTIC PIPE BROCHURE 


The Plastic Products Division of Tri- 
angle Conduit & Cable Co. Inc., New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, announces the 
publication of a 16 page brochure on 
plastie pipe. 

It contains all pertinent information 
on Triangle’s four types: Flexible, Semi- 
Rigid, Rigid High Impact and Rigid 
Polyvinyl Chloride Pipe. Detailed tables 
give chemical and physical characteris- 
tics of each type. Also included are ad- 
vantages of using plastic pipe and simple 
directions on how to install and join the 
pipe. 

Write to Triangle Conduit and Cable 
Co. Ine., Plastics Products Division, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. 
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PREDICTS LARGER ’53 
PLANTINGS OF CABBAGE, 
TOMATOES AND BEETS 


F. A. Hughes, Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service states in the November 
issue “Timely Economic Information” 
that larger plantings of cabbage, toma- 
toes and beets may be needed in 1953. 
He does not foresee a price change for 
the 1953 packs. His report reads as fol- 
lows: 


“Current stocks of canned and frozen 
vegetables plus forecast of the 1952 com- 
mercial packs, indicate a reasonably well 
balanced supply-demand situation. Strong 
demand should keep acreage and produc- 
tion intentions for 1953 about the same 
as 1952. Larger plantings of cabbage, 
tomatoes, and beets may be needed, how- 
ever, because of short crops of these can- 
ned staples the past year. Wholesale 
prices for frozen vegetables are lower 
than a year earlier while most canned 
vegetable prices remain about the same. 
Little price change is foreseen for the 
1953 packs”. 


NEW JERSEY’S NISSLEY 
HONORED 


Mr. Charles H. Nissley, extension 
specialist in vegetable crops at Rutgers 
University since 1917, was cited for out- 
standing service to horticulture on 
December 3 by the New Jersey State 
Horticultural Society. In presenting the 
citation, the Society President Hilyard 
S. Simpkins of Burlington, called atten- 
tion to the help given by Mr. Nissley to 
vegetable growers throughtout the state. 
His outstanding service to the Society, 
the organization of the Ten-Ton Tomato 
Club, the invention of various devises 
used in vegetable farming, and the 
publication of books and numerous arti- 
cles. Mr. Nissley was given an honorary 
life membership in the Society. 


Margaret C. Shepard, of Newark, 
Essex County Home Agent, who has 
been in extension educational work for 
30 years, was similarly honored. 


LINK BELT OPENS 
NEW COLMAR PLANT 


A new plant, designed specifically by 
the Austin Company for the manufacture 
of custom design conveying and proces- 
sing machinery, was opened December 1 
at Colmar, Pennsylvania, 25 miles North 
of Philadelphia, by the Link Belt Com- 
pany. The Plant of 300,00 square feet 
is 880 feet long and 300 feet wide, with 
a two-story office building. It is located 
on the Reading Railway. 


One of the features of the new plant 
is a complete sewage treatment plant at 
the rear of the building site, with pri- 
mary and secondary settling tanks, and 
bio-filters. This equipment is manufac- 
tured by Link Belt and so the installa- 
tion also serves as a laboratory and 
demonstration unit. 
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FROZEN FOODS 


FROZEN FOOD DEMAND 
TO BULGE WAREHOUSES 


Refrigerated warehouses must be far- 
sighted in planning new construction and 
streamlined operations to keep abreast of 
mounting frozen food demand, Harry K. 
Schauffler, executive director of National 
Wholesale Frozen Food Distributors As- 
sociation, told the annual meeting of the 
North Atlantic Chapter of the National 
Association of Refrigerated Warehouses 
at Providence, R. I., Dec. 11. 


Previous record expansion as needed 
of sub-zero storage space by the ware- 
house industry was complimented by Mr. 
Schauffler. He pointed out however that 
this had been possible in most cases be- 
cause of vast “cooler” space which had 
been capable of speedy conversion as 
cooler demand declined and sharp freezer 
demand pyramided. Future expansion in 
many localities will require substantial 
new construction, both expensive and 
time-consuming. 

The rapid increase in demand was 
shown by comparing 1952 total tonnage 
received by public refrigerated ware- 
houses, when 55 percent was for sharp 
freezer storage, with 1950’s 51 percent. 
Projection of the upward trend indicates 
60 percent in 1954 and 70 percent in 
1958 of total tonnage will require sharp 
freezer storage. 


As confirmation of this demand created 
by frozen food popularity, Mr. Schauffler 
cited the half-billion dollar investment 
in home freezers in 1952 by families 
throughout the nation. The storage ca- 
pacity of home freezers installed within 
the last two years totals approximately 
30,000,000 cu. ft. By 1958 it is estimated 
that zero storage space in homes will be 
equal to three-quarters of the total in 
refrigerated warehouses. 


“Many individual warehouses will only 
be able to keep up with frozen food 
need,” said Mr. Schauffler, “provided they 
not only start planning now for new 
plants but for new operating techniques. 
Today’s warehouse must be planned to 
handle not only frozen strawberries, 
which have a short packing season once 
a year, but also frozen fish, meat, poul- 
try, prepared foods, etc. which have an 
almost continuous packing season. Now, 
too, poultry appears in the form of parts 
so that a wider selection is available to 
the customer. This means more variety 
of more items moving each day in and 
out of storage. Streamlined operations 
become a must if labor costs and time 
delays are to be kept at a minimum. 


“Where 30 different frozen items made 
a fair display in the retail store a couple 
of years back, today it is more likely to 
be 130 items to keep up with the de- 
mands of housewives. Tomorrow it will 
be 230 and more.” 


Failure on the part of warehouse man- 
agements in many cities to understand 
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the needs of frozen food distribution and 
the inefficiencies forced by inadequate 
space or outmoded practices has resulted 
in the construction of new facilities 
financed by wholesale distributors. In 
many cases these facilities needed for 
temporary storage are only economical 
when they compete with the refrigerated 
warehouse for packer storage. 


FROZEN WHITE 
MASHED POTATOES 


The Snowflake Canning Company, Fro- 
zen Food Division of the H. C. Baxter 
& Brother canning firm at Brunswick, 
Maine, has announced the addition of 
frozen mashed white potatoes to their 
line of frozen foods. The new product 
in 14 ounce packages, will be available 
for shipment this month. 


MINUTE MAID PAYS 
$623,000 BONUS TO GROWERS 


Minute Maid Corporation, frozen juice 
concentrate manufacturer, this week 
mailed bonus checks totaling $623,000 to 
Florida citrus growers who supplied 
fruit during the 1951-52 season under 
the company’s Grower Participation 
Plan, according to Holman R. Cloud, 
vice-president of operations. Participat- 
ing growers received initial payments of 
$3,445,000 on delivery, based on 40 cents 
per box for pick and haul plus 11 cents 
per pound of orange solids as determined 
by State of Florida inspectors, which re- 
flected 2 cents a box more than Minute 
Maid’s spot market payments for similar 
oranges on a comparable date. 


The bonus payment represented the 
growers’ pro rata share under the Plan. 
This is based on 50 percent of Minute 
Maid’s net revenue resulting from 
grower contract fruit as certified by out- 
side accountants at the close of the com- 
pany’s fiscal year, October 31. Minute 
Maid procured 45 percent of its oranges 
via the grower plan last year. 


BRITISH CANNING TEAM 
REPORTS 


A survey has been made by a British 
Productivity Team of techniques and 
processes responsible for the high pro- 
ductivity and excellent quality of pro- 
cessed fruit and vegetables in the United 
States. This book-length report empha- 
sizes particularly the help provided to 
the food industry by Federal, State, and 
private research organizations. Also 
recommends 40 different ways manage- 
ment can improve existing practices. 
Especially good are detailed chapters on: 
Management and Financial Control; Raw 
Materials; and Quick-frozen Fruits and 
Vegetables. PB 106457. Price $1.00. 
Order from OTS—Address U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Office of Technical 
Services, Washington 25, D.C. Check or 
money order should be made payable to 
Treasurer of the United States. 
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STATISTICS 


1952 PACK OF CANNED 
FRESH LIMA BEANS 


The 1952 pack of Green Lima Beans, 
according to a report issued December 
11 by the National Canners Association, 
was the smallest since 1947. On the 
basis of 24/2’s it amounted to 2,316,000 
cases compared with 2,949,754 cases in 
1951, 3,229,351 cases in 1950, 4,370,599 
cases in 1949, 2,476,122 cases in 1948, 
and 2,204,052 cases in 1947. 

By can size, approximately 80 percent 
of the total pack was in the No. 303 size 
and this proportion obtained generally 
by area. The total number of cases 
packed in 303’s amounted to 1,927,072 
cases; No. 10’s accounted for 377,380 
cases; No. 8 oz. 201,519 cases; No. 1 Pic- 
nic 31,950 cases; No. 2’s, 28,774 cases; 
miscellaneous 1,997 cases. East includes 
New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Ohio, 
Michigan, Tennessee, Georgia and Ar- 
kansas. West includes Illinois, Indiana, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Texas, Colorado, 
California, Utah and Washington. 

1952 LIMA BEAN PACK 


Md. & Del. East West Total 
Green Limas: 


Midget & 
181,887 36,092 164,192 382,171 
Small ........ 240,924 66,061 135,786 142,771 
Medium .... 96,431 73,406 101,513 271,350 
Mixed ...... 59,653 54,306 694,101 808,060 
Gr. & Wh..... 236,055 91,796 171,423 199,274 
een 12,502 2,851 15,431 30,784 
Fordhooks .... 1,294 16,818 112,926 131,038 
828,746 344,574 1,395,372 2,568,692 


CANNED POULTRY 


The quantity of poultry canned or used 
in canning during October was the larg- 
est for any month of record, the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics reports. 
The quantity canned totaled 21,816,000 
pounds, compared with 13,626,000 pounds 
during October last year and the 1946-50 
average of 12,260,000 pounds. The pvre- 
vious high record quantity of poultry 
canned during one month was the 20,- 
011,000 pounds canned in May 1945. 

The quantity of poultry certified under 
Federal inspection during October totaled 
126,225,000 pounds. This compares with 
98,204,000 pounds during October last 
year 21,121,000 pounds were for canning 
and 105,104,000 pounds were eviscerated 
for sale. Of the quantity inspected dur- 
ing October last year, 13,071,000 pounds 
were for canning and 85,133,000 pounds 
were eviscerated for sale. 


S. & W. SALES UP SHARPLY 


S. & W. Fine Foods, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, California, reports that its sales 
for the quarter ended October 31 rose to 
$13,567,797. This compares with sales 
of $10,700,051 for the previous quarter 
and $12,009,756 for the corresponding 
quarter last year. © 
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VASHINGTON 


CAN USE QUOTAS 
MAY BE LIFTED 


Restrictions on the quantity of cans 
which may be used to pack any product 
orobably will be permitted to lapse about 
he first of the year, the National Pro- 
duction Authority, Department of Com- 
rerce, told the Can Manufacturers In- 
dustry Advisory Committee December 10. 


NPA said this may be accomplished by 
not renewing provisions of NPA’s Can 
Order M-25 which sets can quota per- 
centage restrictions for all products as 
classified in Schedule 1 of that order. 


The committee recommended immedi- 
ate amending of the order to permit the 
use of 0.25 pound tin plate wherever 
blackplate is specified. Such a change 
would eliminate difficulties now experi- 
enced in the production and use of black- 
plate. 

Except for uncertainties in the Bo- 
livian tin nationalization program and 
other possible hostile developments, the 
vespects for adequate supplies of tin 
iuring 1953 are good, NPA told the com- 
mittee, adding that third and fourth 
quarter 1952 receipts of tin also are 
vood, 


In order to encourage the building up 
of private buyers’ inventories, NPA is 
granting exceptions on the amounts of 
iin which may be carried in inventory, 
ihe committee was told. 

Allocations of tin mill products for can 
manufacturers, amounted to about 81L5,- 
000 tons for the fourth quarter of 1952 
and will amount to slightly in the excess 
of 1,000,000 tons for the first quarter of 
1953. The first quarter outlook is good. 
Because of a falling off in exports, sup- 
plies of tin mill products may exceed de- 
mand during the second quarter. 


The metal can conservation goals an- 
nounced by the Defense Production Ad- 
ninistration on November 3, 1952 were 
reviewed by NPA as follows: 


(1) Metal Cans — Tin Conservation: 
To meet the $31,000,000 expansion voal 
et for additional manufacturing facili- 
ies to manufacture metal cans usine less 
tin, applications for rapid tax amortiza- 
ion amounting to $5,000,000 have been 
eceived. Of the $5,000,000 total, 80 per- 
ent of the applications have been certi- 
ied and the remainder -are in process. 


(2) Metal Cans: The 4,700,000 ton 
'956 expansion goal to provide an addi- 
ional 800,000 tons of can manufacturing 
‘acilties was based on a practical maxi- 
num 1950 capacity of 3,900,000 tons of 
in mill products. Industry average pro- 
luction of tin mill products per operat- 
ng line was estimated at 3,750 tons 
‘nnually. Both the 1950 figure of 3,900,- 
00 tons and the 3,750 tons per operating 
ine are “relatively accurate” estimates 
nan industry wide basis, the commit- 
ee told NPA. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JANUARY 7-9, 1953 — PENNSYLVANIA 
CANNERS’ FIELDMEN, ANNUAL CONFER- 
ENCE, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pa. 


JANUARY 19-20, 1953 — NORTHWEST 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 39th Annual Con- 
vention and Sample Cutting, Olympic 
Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 


JANUARY 20-22, 1953 — PROCESSORS 
FIELDMEN’S CONFERENCE, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich. 


JANUARY 22-23, 1953 — CANNERS 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit & 
Vegetable Sample Cutting, Hotel Fair- 
mont, San Francisco, Calif. 


JANUARY 26-27, 1953—OHIO CAN- 
NERS AND FIELDMEN CONFERENCE, Ohio 
Union, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. ‘ 


JANUARY 26-31, 1953—NEW JERSEY 
FARMERS WEEK, Trenton, N. J. 


JANUARY 27-28, 1953—1IOWA-NEBRAS- 
KA CANNERS’ FIELDMEN, ANNUAL CONFER- 
ENCE, Memorial Union, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa. 


JANUARY 28-29, 1953 — WISCONSIN 
CANNERY FIELDMEN’S CONFERENCE, Bab- 
cock Hall, U. of W. Campus, Madison, 
Wis. 


FEBRUARY 2-13, 1953 — DOUBLE 
SEAMER SCHOOL, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Ore. 


FEBRUARY 3-5, 1953—INDIANA CAN- 
NERS & FIELDMEN’S CONFERENCE, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 


FEBRUARY 4-5, 1953 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 6th Annual Can- 
ners & Fieldmen’s Short Course, Curtis 
Ilotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FEBRUARY 
KRAUT AND FRANKFURTER WEEK, spon- 
sored by National Kraut Packers Asso- 
ciation. 


CANNED MUSHROOM GRADES 
REVISED 


Revised standards for canned mush- 
rooms will supersede those which have 
been in effect since May 15, 1941. 
“Sliced Whole” and “Sliced Button” 
mushrooms have been included as sepa- 
rate styles. The other styles remain 
the same as in the current standards. 
Provision has been made for packing 
whole mushrooms with no limitation of 
the length of the stem. The grades are 
designated as U. S. Grade A (or U. S. 
Fancy) and U. S. Grade C (or U. S. 
Standard). 
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5-14, 1953 — NATIONAL. 


FEBRUARY 9-13, 1953 — Foop PROc- 
ESSING SCHOOL, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Ore. 


FEBRUARY 16-18, 1953—cANADIAN 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Victoria, B. C., Canada. 


FEBRUARY 17-20, 1953 — NATIONAL 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Annual Convention, Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 


FEBRUARY 19-20, 1953—NATIONAL 
PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Winter 
Meeting, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


FEBRUARY 21, 1953—NATIONAL FOOD 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Chicago, Il. 


FEBRUARY 21-23, 1953—NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Il. 


FEBRUARY 21-25, 1953—cANNING 
MACHINERY & SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, An- 
nual Exhibit, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, IIl. 


FEBRUARY 22, 1953—CANNING MA- 
CHINERY & SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Chicago, Ill. 


FEBRUARY 27-28, 1953 — VIRGINIA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 


MARCH 1-4, 1953— NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF FROZEN FOOD PACKERS, Annual 
Convention, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


MARCH 5-6, 1953-— OZARK CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 45th Annual Convention, 
Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


MARCH 13-14, 1953 — UTAH CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 41st Annual Convention, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 16, 1953 — TENNESSEE - KEN- 
TUCKY CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Noel Hotel, Nashville, Tenn. 


MARCH 17-18, 1953—-NORTHWEST CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, Chi- 
nook Hotel, Yakima, Wash. 


MARCH 23-24, 1953 — VIRGINIA CAN- 
NERS SCHOOL, Hotel Richmond, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


MARCH 23-24, 1953—-CANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Directors Confer- 
ence, Santa Barbara, Biltmore Hotel, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


MARCH 24-25, 1953S—wISCONSIN CAN- 
NERS SAFETY & CANNING TECHNOLOGY 
CONFERENCE, Loraine Hotel and Babcock 
Hall, Madison, Wis. 


MARCH 29-APRIL 1, 1953 — UNITED 
STATES WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION, 
Annual Convention and Grocery Distri- 
bution Exhibition, Shoreham Hotel. 
Washington, D. C. 


MAY 14-23, 1953 — NATIONAL PICKLE 
WEEK, sponsored by National Pickle 
Packers Association. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE SITUATION—Business this, the 
last full week before the turn of the 
year, has been on the quiet side. Even 
so, there is far more buyer interest than 
is normal this time of the year, and when 
the figures are available, it is expected 
that they will show a good day-to-day 
business, greater than is normal, for the 
month of December. At the same time 
buyers generally have issued shipping in- 
structions on earlier commitments speci- 
fying a December 31 deadline. Business 
remains brisk at the wholesale and retail 
levels, as consumers continue to buy can- 
ned foods at record levels. Undoubtedly 
the consumer has finally come to realize 
the significance of the canned foods price 
story, and canners and distributors are 
probably in greater agreement than ever 
before concerning the outlook for con- 
tinued sales in 1953. 

Except for pumpkin, tomato puree, 
paste and catsup, particularly in Califor- 
nia, there are no signs of selling pres- 
sure. Citrus took another hike during 
the week, and there was talk of increases 
in Maine sardines. Many canners of 
both items are withdrawn for the time. 

Opening prices on Texas tomatoes 
heard during the week do not indicate 
any weakening of this item in other 
areas. Florida has not been heard from 
at this writing. 


CITRUS—With prospects for oranges 
in Florida declining, growers are asking 
and getting more for the raw product, 
and a number of canners are withdrawn 
from the market. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
Crop Reporting Board issued a report 
on December 10 covering conditions as 
of December 1. In Florida, according to 
the report, trees and fruit are in good 
condition, but sizing of fruit has not been 
sufficient to make up for the lighter set 
this season. Prospects for early and 
mid-season oranges declined 3 million 
boxes during the month, and is now fore- 
cast at 43 million boxes, 800,000 less than 
last season. Florida Valencias are fore- 
cast at 34 million boxes, 1 million less 
than a month eariler, and 800,000 boxes 
less than last season. Grapefruit fore- 
case at 33 million boxes, is the same as 
a month ago, but 3 million less than pro- 
duction last season. 


Texas orange production is forecast at 
1 million boxes, compared with an average 
of 3.6 million, and grapefruit at 400,000 
boxes compared with an average of 16.8 
million boxes. Lerge numbers of young 
trees are being planted there. Arizona 
oranges are forecast at 1 million boxes, 
and grapefruit at 2.7 million, both above 
last season. 

California Valencia oranges are fore- 
cast at 28 million boxes—8 percent above 
last season, but 6 percent below average. 
Navel and miscellaneous oranges are 
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placed at 14.6 million boxes, also above 
last season, and below average. 

Total pack ef the three major juices in 
Florida to December 1, according to the 
Florida Canners Association, amounted 
to 5,908,661 cases, about the same as the 
6,007,151 cases packed to that date last 
year, but about 2 million cases under the 
8,084,071 cases packed to December 1, 
1950. Stocks on hand November 29, 1952 
were 4,395,662 cases, compared with 
8,090,545 cases December 1, 1951, and 
6,312,718 cases December 2, 1950. 


LIMA BEANS —The NCA pack re- 
port issued late last week covering the 
1952 production of canned lima beans, 
verifies the tight supply situation on this 
item. Compared to 1951 the pack fell 
off in all important areas except the 
West Coast, where only a slight increase 
was effected. Total pack of 2,568,692 
actual cases, added to the August 1 car- 
ryover of 727,753 cases, leaves a total 
supply for the season of 3,296,445 cases. 
This figure compares with 3,985,808 
cases last season, and 4,660,438 cases for 
the 1950-51 season. Pack figures appear 
elsewhere in this issue. 


TEXAS PRODUCTS — Fall pack of 
beans and peas is winding up in Texas 
this week. Recent rains have been help- 
ful, but dry weather has taken its toll 
and packs are not up to normal. 


Opening prices on tomatoes made their 
appearance this week as follows: Stand- 
ard No. 1s $1.05, No. 308s $1.35, No. 2s 
$1.47%, and No. 10s $7.50. Fancy to- 
mato catsup is offered at $9.00 for No. 
10s. 


Green Beans are offered by the same 
firm, f.o.b. Texas, 90 cents for No. 1 
short cuts, and $6.00 for No. 10’s; Stand- 
ard cuts are offered at 95 cents for No. 
1s, and extra standard 10s cuts at $8.50; 
Fancy cut 2s are offered at $1.90 and 10s 
at $9.50; Fancy whole 10s are listed at 
$11.00, with extra standard at $8.75. 

Fancy cut beets out of Texas are of- 
fered at $1.00 for No. 2s, while Fancy 
whole medium 303 beets are listed at 
$1.00, No. 2 at $1.15, No. 10 at $5.25. 
New pack fancy sliced 803 carrots are 
offered at $1.15, with No. 10s at $6.25. 

Fresh shelled blackeye peas in 300s 
are offered at $1.25 with No. 10s at $7.65, 
with Crowder peas at $1.35 and $8.00 
respectively. The same firm asks 90 
cents for 303 chopped mustard greens, 
$4.50 for No. 10s, with the same price 
prevailing for mixed greens and for tur- 
nip greens. Spinach is offered at 80 
cents for No. 1s and $5.50 for 10s. Hom- 
iny at 95 cents for No. 2s, and $3.95 for 
10s. 


PRESERVE STOCKS — “Looks like 
preservers had better take the wheels off 
their wagons and tie them to a tree, as 
few fruits and berries are available in 
first hands at trading levels,” says a re- 
port from Tenser & Phipps of Pitts- 
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burgh, The report says there is no longe: 
available apple concentrate, apple chop, 
apple pomace, Washington red raspber- 
ries, Columbian raspberries, black rasp- 
berries, frozen cherries under 20 cents, 
no cling peaches except sliced at $10.00 
Coast, and no apricots except machine 
pitted at $9.50 Coast,—and that was a 
month ago. At the time there were a few 
special offerings of Newburg raspberries 
in 28 pound tins at 22% cents, Marshall 
strawberries, 30 pound tins, at 24 cents, 
and frozen unstemmed currants at 14% 
cents. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Outlook For Business In New York Good— 
Interest In Tomatoes Moderately Improved 
—Shopping for Bargains In Corn—Looking 
For Standard Peas — Limited Interest In 
Apple Sauce Continues—Citrus Prices Upped 
—Marking Time On Fruits—Sardine Sup- 
plies Dwindling — Salmon And Tuna Dull 
But Firm—Shrimp Steady. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Dec. 18, 1952 


THE SITUATION — An upswing in 
canned citrus quotations and a firming 
tone in Maine sardines highlighted an 
otherwise uneventful canned foods mar- 
ket here during the week. Chains and 
wholesalers in most instances were busy 
with last-minute holiday business, and 
canned foods were being neglected, inso- 
far as spot trading was concerned. In- 
terest in offerings for shipment during 
the first quarter of ’53 continued in evi- 
dence, however. 


THE OUTLOOK—Canned foods dis- 
tributors are carefully studying indus- 
try projections into the coming year for 
a key to their inventory policy, and a 
feeling of confidence is slowly gaining 
ground as operators discount the pre- 
dictions of the soothsayers anent a cut- 
back in industrial activity late in 1953. 
This is expected to be reflected in a bet- 
ter buying movement,’ and a more gen- 
eral disposition to keep inventories rea- 
sonably well filled—at least during the 
six months of the new year. 


TOMATOES —A _ moderate improve- 
ment in interest in tomatoes for nearby 
shipment was reported in some quarters 
during the week, but volume of actua! 
business did not attain large proportions 
Inside quotations for prompt shipmeni 
tomatoes out of the Tri-States find stand- 
ards listed at $1.05 for 1s, $1.35 for 303s, 
$1.50 for 2s, and $2.10 for 2's, f.o.b. 
canneries. Reports from up-state anc 
the midwest note a strong market tone 
on tomatoes and products. 
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CORN—Buyers are shopping the mar- 
ket for corn for January-February ship- 
ment, and looking for bargain lots. How- 
ever, at the moment fancy golden com- 
mands a minimum of $1.50 at eastern 
canneries, with extra standards at $1.30. 
for crushed and $1.35 for wholegrain, 
all No. 3038s, f.o.b. 


BEANS — Standard green and wax 
beans are coming in for a little interest, 
with canners quoting 303s at $1.25, f.o.b., 
with extra standards at $1.35. 


PEAS—Standards are still attracting 
buyer interest, and canners are holding 
the market on 303s steady at $1.15 for 
pod run sweets and $1.20 for Alaskas, 
f.o.b. tri-state canneries. 


APPLE SAUCE — Buying interest 
continues rather limited on sauce at the 
moment, and canners are holding the 
market for fancy 303s unchanged at 
$1.60, with 10s commanding $8.50 at 
canneries. On sliced apples, $10 appears 
bottom for 10s at eastern canneries. 


CITRUS—With raw fruit prices going 
up, and crop forecasts indicating a cur- 
tailed yield, Florida canners upped their 
prices this week, and further increases 
are in sight. One major canner limited 
his sales for the current week to 150,000 


cases. The new schedule finds grapefruit 
juice generally holding at 95 cents for 2s 
and $2.00 to $2.10 for the 46-ounce size, 
with blended juice at 95 cents to $1.00 on 
2s and $2.17% on 46-ounce. Orange juice, 
sweetened, commands $2.25 for 46-ounce 
and $1.00 for 2s, all f.o.b. canneries. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Traders are 
marking time on West Coast canned 
fruits, and little interest was discernible 
here during the week. Some traders be- 
lieve that business will pick up shortly 
after the turn of the year, while others 
are inclined to hold off until they have 
an opportunity to get together with the 
canners during the progress of the indus- 
try’s 1953 conventions in Chicago in 
February. No significant price moves are 
reported from the coast. 


SARDINES—Reports from Maine. in- 
dicate that canner holdings are dwin- 
dling steadily. While business on quarter 
keyless oils could still be done this week 
at $7.00 basis, f.o.b. Maine canneries, 
packers were talking an early advance. 


SALMON — New business in salmon 
was virtually non-existent this week, in- 
sofar as the local market was concerned, 
and the situation in primary markets 
was likewise without change. Some pick- 
up in activity is expected during the first 


quarter of 1953, when distributors will 
be getting their inventories in shape for 
the warm weather demands. 


TUNA — Recent fairly heavy move- 
ment of tuna from coast canneries has 
resulted in filling distributor inventories 
for prompt and nearby requirements, 
and little interest was shown during the 
week in making additional commitments 
for coast shipment. The market shows a 
steady tone, with prices unchanged on 
both domestic and imported. 


JAP CRABMEAT — Japanese crab- 
meat is on the market here, with impor- 
ters quoting halves at $26 per case of 
48, ex warehouse New York. 


SHRIMP—Reports from the Gulf note 
a steady tone in shirmp at packing cen- 
ters with canner holdings fairly light 
and a moderate fill-in demand from the 
trade. Prices rule steady. 


HEADS FOOD GROUP 


M. G. Anderson, manager of the 
Youngstown, Ohio, branch of H. J. 
Heinz Co., has been elected president of 
the Youngstown Grocery Manufacturers’ 
Representatives’ Association for the 
coming year. 


TO KEEP YouR PRODUCTION 


SECURE A ROBINS CATALOG... 
AND KEEP IT HANDY. ..YOU MAY 


NEED IT TOMORROW! 


Consult your Robins Catalog whenever you 
need “‘emergency”’ items and supplies. Wire 
we'll ship 


or phone your requirements... . 
immediately from warehouse stock. 
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HK Robins 


ANO COMPANY, INC. 
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oe. Can supply almost any 
maintenance or operating 


item you may need... 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Equipment Since 1855 
713-729 East Lombard St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


Lin 


Pails and Pans « Belting 
Screens* Pumps 
Sanitary Tubing « Coils. 
Fittings « Kettles 
Valves « Gauges 
Packing Hoists 
Conveyors Stackers 
Baskets Knives 


Conveyor Hardware 
Hose-e Rubber Clothing | 
Chain Drives 


You see ROBIN. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Shipping Instructions Coming Through — 
Citrus Stronger—Apple Sauce Active—Ad- 
vertising Helping Ripe Olive Movement— 
Spinach Sales Steady—Green Beans Closely 
Sold—Sardine Pack A Failure——Oyster Sales 
Steady—Canadian Salmon Sales Heavy. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Dec. 18, 1952 


THE SITUATION—Shipping instruc- 
tions on orders already placed for can- 
ned foods are still coming through in a 
manner quite pleasing to the trade and 
some canners now anticipate that the 
movement out of warehouses for the 
month will about equal that of Novem- 
ber. Sales of late have slowed down 
more noticeably than have shipments 
against orders on file. Canners and brok- 
rs suggest that while both sales and 
novement seem light, they are not much 
different from those of former years. 
They seem small, however, compared 
with the rush period of the early fall 
months. In general, the market is a 
firm one as the year wanes, with higher 
prices on a few items promised the first 
of the year. Tomato products continue 
the weakest in the California list, with 
no immediate change in sight. 


CITRUS—At least one large Califor- 
nia canner operating in Florida has not 
come out with opening prices as yet on 
citrus products but these are promised at 
an early date. This company was among 
the very last to commence operations but 
some others have already brought out 
lists and made advances, with some with- 
drawals reported. The market is defi- 
nitely stronger, with the price of fruit, 
especially oranges, having made a sharp 
advance. 


APPLE SAUCE—One of the most ac- 
tive items in the California fruit list is 
apple sauce, but sales do not run up into 
real volume as the pack is a compara- 
tively small one. Prices are firm and 
announcement has been made by some 
canners of slight advances to be made 
after the first of the year. At that time 
more of the trade will have fancy No. 
508s pegged at $1.45. Some sale of choice 
have been made of late in Eastern terri- 
tory, with buyers there so impressed 
with the quality that they grade it fancy. 


OLIVES — The field merchandising 
staff of the Olive Advisory Board will 
gather in California in December for the 
annual meeting, with a series of gather- 
ings scheduled for San Francisco, Chico 
and Lindsay. Despite the large surplus 
of canned ripe olives from last year’s 
pack, real progress for the future is 
being realized through the industry ad- 
veitising program. Industry shipping 
figures for eleven months of the year 
showed that a total of 1,592,047 cases 
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moved to the trade in continental United 
States. This compares with 1,397,596 
cases moved during the corresponding 
period last year, or a gain of 14 percent. 
The greatest increases in sales have been 
reported from the Far West and the 
Eastern sections. The goal for the com- 
ing year is 1,900,000 cases, or 40 percent 
more than sales of five years ago. 


SPINACH — California spinach has 
had an unusually steady sale since the 
opening of the spring season. Some 
concerns, especially those with national- 
ly advertised brands, have usually done 
all, or most of their business in the first 
three or four months after the opening 
of the canning season. These still have 
stocks and will do about a normal volume 
of business during the year. A study 
shows that sales of fresh spinach have 
fallen off during the year, while those 
of the frozen product has made gains, 
with the canned item about holding its 
own. Some prices on fall and winter 
pack have made an appearance on a 
basis of $1.30 for No. 2s and $1.65 for 


GREEN BEANS—Green beans of 
California and Pacific Northwest pack 
are quite closely sold up, especially 
standard. Most canners, especially in 
the Northwest, cut down on contracted 
acreages, because of the sizable carry- 
over from the year before, planning a 
smaller pack. Adverse weather condi- 
tions also took a hand, with the result 
that the pack was not up to expectations. 


CORN — Corn of Pacific Northwest 
pack has been moving of in good shape 
with featured brands priced at $1.70 for 
No. 303 cream style golden, $1.02% for 
buffet, $1.72% for whole kernel vacuum 
pack and $1.80 for brine pack whole 
kernel. 

SARDINE — The California sardine 
season promises to be greatest failure 
in the history of the industry. The 
landed catch in all three districts of the 
State to December 10 amounted to but 
2,496 tons, against 109,932 tons a year 
earlier. The few sales of the canned 
product that have been made have been 
at the ceiling of $9.25 a‘case. Catches 
and packs of mackerel have been larger 
than a year ago, deliveries to canners to 
December 10 having been 78,438 tons, 
again 52,713 tons to this date last year. 
Pacific mackerel is moving at $8.00 a 
case for No. 1 talls, with Jack mackerel 
priced at $7.25. 

OYSTERS—Canned oysters of Pacific 
Northwest pack move steadily at $16.50 
a case for whole and $14.50 for cut. The 
output is a limited one, with distribution 


confined largely to the Pacific Coast _ 


States. 


SALMON — Considerable Canadian 
canned salmon is coming onto the market 
this side of the border, with most of 
the sales on pinks. Most of the trans- 
actions of late have been on the basis of 
$19.00 duty paid at Seattle. 


DEATHS 


JACOB N. BURKHART 


Jacob N. Burkhart, Newville, Pennsyl- 
vania, the Apple King of the wholesale 
food trade, died December 6 in the Car- 
lisle, Pennsylvania Hospital after,a two- 
day illness. He had been a wholesale 
foods salesman for nearly 30 years and 
at the time of his death was employed 
by Knouse Foods, Peach Glen, Pennsyl- 
vania, apple processing firm. 


Mr. Burkhart became associated with 
M. E. Knouse, president of the firm, in 
1925, and in previous years covered the 
central and eastern U. S. For the past 
three years he had been assigned to the 
New York state territory. 


In addition to his widow, Mrs. Cathar- 
ine Drayer Burkhart, he is survived by 
two sons and three grandchildren, all of 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 


CLARENCE M. FRAZIER 


Clarence M. Frazier, 48, Director and 
Vice-President of the Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corporation, succumbed to a 
long illness at his home in San Jose, 
November 10. Mr. Frazier joined Food 
Machinery in 1941. He was named a Vice- 
President of the corporation in 1942 and 
in 1949 became a Director and member 
of the Executive Committee. During the 
war years he served as FMC’s Washing- 
ton representative. In 1944 he took over 
the supervision of the Peerless Pump 
Division in Los Angeles. He returned to 
San Jose a year later to assume the di- 
rection of the firm’s Canning Machinery 
Divisions, the Florida Division, the Pack- 
ing Equipment Division, and the Stokes 
& Smith Company, an FMC subsidiary. 
Mr. Frazier held this responsible execu- 
tive post actively until illness forced him 
into partial retirement. 


HERMAN GAMSE 


Herman Gamse, founder and President 
of the Gamse Lithographing Company, 
Baltimore, Maryland, and with a host of 
friends among the canners of the Tri- 
State territory, died at Sinai Hospital, 
Baltimore, on December 16. Mr. Gamse 
admitted to 75 years of age, but his 
family believed him to be 10 years older. 
He was confined to the hospital for a 
long period in the summer of 1951, but 
seemingly had fully recovered. He at- 
tended the office daily, the last time on 
Friday, December 12, when he com- 
plained of feeling ill. He entered the 
hospital on Sunday and was to have been 
operated on on Tuesday. He is survived 
by his widow, Lily; daughter, Mrs. Irvin 
M. Hoffman; sons Nathaniel, Howard 
M., and David M. Gamse. 
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HOW TO set up and maintain 
an effective food-plant sanitation program 


Practical methods that aid in improving public 
acceptance and meeting regulatory standards 


14 FACT-FILLED 
CHAPTERS COVER 
THESE 
IMPORTANT 
TOPICS— 


1. Organization of the 
Sanitation Program 


2. Inspection Techniques 
3. Housekeeping 


4. Animal and Bird 
Pests 


5. Insect Pests 


6. Sanitary Significance 
of Microorganisms 


7. Water Supply 


8. Construction and 
Maintenance of Build- 
ings and Equipment 


9. Cleaning 
10. Chlorination 


11. Employee Facilities 
and Industrial Hy- 
giene 


12. Feeding and Housing 
of Employees 


13. Waste Treatment and 
Disposal 


14. Laboratory Aids 


JUST A FEW OF 
THE MANY 
POINTERS IN THIS 
BOOK: 

@ how to locate a food 

plant 


@ how to control rodent 
pests 


@ how to store ingredients 


@ how to apply insecti- 
cides 


@ how to apply sanitizing 
solutions 


@ how to select proper 
detergents 

@how to pipe sewage 
through a plant 

@ how to use liquid chlo- 
rine 

@ how to handle solid 
wastes 


@ how to dispose of, or 
utilize waste, etc. 
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This book represents the experience of scores of practicing sanitarians—experts in the 
varied problems of food-plant sanitation. They show you how to set up a sanitation system 
to improve product quality, make for better workmanship, result in more efficient operation, 


and better employee morale. 


In concise, easy-to-follow outline form, the problems facing the modern food plant are 
considered—from elementary inspection and housekeeping techniques, and problems of water 
supply and pest control—to construction of buildings and equipment. 


The book grew out of a manual developed in a conference sponsored by the National 


Canners Association. Now expanded, revised, and submitted to some 40 authorities for com- . 


ments and suggestions, the book represents a thorough, comprehensive guide, not only for 
food-plant sanitarians, but also managers, foremen, and superintendents. 


J ust Published! 


SANITATION ‘for the 


FOOD-PRESERVATION 


INDUSTRIES 


Prepared by THE ASSOCIATION OF FOOD INDUSTRY SANITARIANS, Inc. 
In Cooperation with THE NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


284 pages, 6 x 9, 118 illustrations, $5.00 


While of special interest to the canning, freez- 
ing, and dehydrating industries, the methods dis- 
cussed here are readily adaptable by virtually all 
food processing plants. Also, there is valuable 
portation, and distribution of fresh and processed 
food products. 


From the start, the book gives you practical and 
useful techniques and methods that can be put to 
material for those engaged in the storage, trans- 
work at once. Equipment for, and procedures of, 
plant inspection are clearly described, together 
with a checklist of important points to examine. 
Here, too, are practical suggestions for plant 
housekeeping—simple, common-sense methods for 
maintaining a sanitary, orderly-looking plant. 


Ways of controlling rodent and insect pests are 
treated with unusual thoroughness. The detailed 
pictures, and facts on life-cycles and habits enable 
you to institute an effective and scientific overall 
plan for extermination and control. 


The many factors to consider in the construction 
of buildings and equipment are plainly outlined. 
By means of the numerous diagrams and photo- 
graphs, you see exactly what constitutes good de- 
sign, how upkeep can be lowered, and cleaning 
simplified. You are told how to organize a thor- 
oughgoing cleaning program in a food plant to 
prevent contamination of food and machines, and 
how to provide the sanitary facilities for feeding 
and housing of employees. 


Other helpful material includes a discussion of 
chlorination techniques, a non-technical coverage 
of waste treatment and disposal, and a compilation 
of laboratory aids—sampling procedures, chemical 
tests, and ways of detecting hidden infestations. 


In all, this is a practical guide to help you 
install a money-saving, quality-building sanitation 
program and overcome a variety of sanitation 
problems. 


PRICE $5.00 Remittance with order 
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20 South Gay Street, 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified. ) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal 4.00 
Mam. Lege. No. 3.95-4.00 
Med., Sm. No. 3.75-3.90 
Center Cuts, No. 1.40 


Gr. Tip & White, Fey No. 2 
Colossal, Mam. & Lge...3.55-3.65 
BEANS, SttiNcLess, GREEN 


MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Sl., 8 1.00 
No. 303 1.60-1.65 
No. 2 75 ..1.80 
No. 10 8.50 
Fey., Rd., cut, No. 303........ 1.40-1.60 
No. 2 — 
No. 303 1.35-1.45 
No. 2 1.50-1.60 
No. 2% 2.35 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
Std., Cut, No. 1.25-1.30 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
*No. 10 7.50 
WISCONSIN 
Fey., Wh., 3 sv., No. 308.......... 2.35 
Fey., Cut, 3 sv., No. 303......1.70-1.75 
Fey., 4 sv., NO. 1.60 
5 sv. 1.55 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 308........ 1.40-1.45 


Std., Cut, No. 303 (nom.)..1.25-1.30 
NortHWEStT (Blue Lakes) 


Wh. Fey., No. 2, 1 
No. 303 — 
No. 10 

Fey., 2 No. 
No. 10 — 

Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. — 

Sod., Cut, No. BOS 

New York 

Fey., Cut, 3 sv., No. 308......1.70-1.80 
No. 2 1.95 
No. 10 9.50 

4 sv., No. 303 1.50-1.75 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 8.50 

Fey. Cut, Wax, 4 sv., No. 303....1.65 

TEXAS 

Fey., Cut Gr., No. 1.90 
No. 10 9.50 

Ex. Std., Cut Gr., No. 10...........+ 8.50 
No. 10 8.50 

Std., Cut, Gr, No. 

BEANS, LIMA 
Tri States, — 
BEETS 

N. Y., Fey., Diced No. 2......1.30-1.35 

Wis., Sliced, Fey., 8 02. .75 
No. 2 1.27144-1.30 
1.60-1.65 
No. 10 5.85-6.00 

Cut, fcy., No. 308.............. 1.021%6-1.05 
No. 2 1.12144-1.15 
No. 10 5.00 

15/0 1.50 
20/0 1.65 
40/0 2.10 
80/0 2.50 

Texas, Fey., Cut, No. 2............000 1.00 

Fey., Wh. Med., No. 303.........00 1.00 
No. 2 1.15 
No. 10 (40-50) 5.25 

CARROTS 

N.Y. Fey., Diced, No .308............ 1.30 
No. 10 7.00 

Wis., Fey., Sliced, 8 oz............. 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.25 

Md., Fey., Diced No. 308............. 1.30 

Texas, Fey. Sl., No. 308.............0 1.15 
No. 10 6.25 

Calif., No. 303 1.20 

CORN— 

East 

Fey. Gold., W.K., No. 308....1.60-1.75 
No. 10 9.50-10.00 


Ex. Std., No. 308 1.35-1.40 


No. 10 9.00-9.50 
Std., No. 303 +0130 
Fey. Gold., C.S., No. 308......1.50-1.65 

No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., No. 308.........0...00.000 1.35-1.40 

No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Std., No. 303 1.25-1.30 
MIDWEST 
W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 02........ 1.00-1.05 

No. 303 1.55-1.65 
12 oz. Vac. 1.60 

No. 10 9.75 
Ex. Std., No. 1.35-1.45 

No. 10 
C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 oz. ........1.00-1.05 

1.50-1.55 

No. 10 9.75 

No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Std., No. 303 1.25 

No. 10 — 

PEAS 
MARYLAND ALASKAS 
Ex. Std., Ungr., No. 3038.........0 1.35 
Ex. 2 sv.. No. 8.50 

3 sv., No. 10 8.00 
Ex. Std., 4 sv. No. 803............000008 1.25 

No. 2 

No. 10 7.50 
Std. Unar., No. 1.20 

No. 2 1.25 

No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Std., 4 sv., No. 308.............. 1.25-1.30 

BO 7.00-7.50 
MARYLAND SWEETS ¥ 


Fey., Ung., 8 oz. -90- .95 


Ex. Std., Ung., 8 02. ............ .80- .90 
Ex. Std., Ung., No. 303 etheiniil 1 .30-1.40 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
Std. Ungr., No. 308..............1.15-1.25 
No. 10 7.50 
NorTHWEST SWEETS 
No. 303 1.93% 
2 sv. 8 oz. 1.07% 
No. 303 1.83 
5 sv., 8 oz. -80 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.80 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.25 
MIpWEsT ALASKAS 
No. 303 2.10-2.20 
No. 303 1.90 
No. 10 11.00 
Bx. B OB. -90- .95 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 1,25 
No. 10 7.75 
No. 10 7.50 
No. 2 1.30 
Mipwest SWEETS 
Fey., 2 sv., No. 2.10-2.20 
Fey., 3 sv., No. . 1.60-1.65 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 308.............. 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
Fey., 5 sv., No. 308.............. 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 8.25 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308....1.85-1.4214 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308........ 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 —- 
1.25 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
No. 303 1.35-1.40 
No: 10 8.00-8.50 
Std., 5 sv., No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 7.00 
Std., Ungr., No. 308..............1.15-1.20 
POTATOES, SWEET 
Temes, Whole, Mas 2 2.35 
No. 2% 2.90 
No. 10 10.50 
PUMPKIN 
No. 10 — 
Midwest, Fey., No. 
No. 2% 
No, 10 — 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


SAUERKRAUT (nominally quoted) 


Midwest, Fey., No. 1.27% 
No. 2 1.37% 
No. 2% 1.75 
No. 10 5.85 

SPINACH 

No. 303 1.35 
No. 2% 1.90-1.95 
No. 10 6.25-6.75 

Ozark, Fey., No. 308............ 1.10-1.15 
No. 2 1.20-1.30 
No. 2% 1.65 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 

No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.30-1.40 
No. 10 4.85-5.25 

No. 10 5.50 

TOMATOES 

Md., Ex. Std., No. 308........1.55-1.65 
No. 2 1.75-1.90 
No. 24% 2.60-2.75 
No. 10 9.00 

No. 303 1.40 
No. 2 1.50-1.65 
No. 21 > 2.25 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 

New York, Fey., No. 

Ex. Std., No. 2 1.85 
No. 2% 
No. 10 8.75 

Indiana 

Fey., Wh., No. 2 2.50 
No. 2% 3.15-3.25 

Fey., No. 2 2.10 

No. 2 1.90-2.00 
No. 2% 2.65-2.75 
No. 10 8.75 

Std., No. 1 1.20 
No. 303 1.65 
No. 2 1.75 
No. 2% 2.60 
No. 10 8.50 

Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 308....1.70-1.85 
No. 2 2.15-2.20 
No. 2% 2.60 
No. 10 9.25 

Ex. Std., No. 303 1.60 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 

Std., No. 303 1.40 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
1.95-2.00 
No. 10 7.00 

No. 303 1.35 
No. 2 1.47% 
No. 10 7.50 


TOMATO CATSUP 
Ind., Fey., 14 oz. gi. .. 


TOMATO PASTE (Per 
12.50-13.85 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif. Fey., 1.06, No. 1T........... 1.621% 
No. 2% 2.55 
No. 10 6.75-7.25 
Ind. Fey., 1.045, 
No. 2 


No. 10 ..... 


FRUITS 
APPLE 
No. 303 1.60-1.65 
1.55-1.90 
No. 10 8.50 
No. 
Va., 1.50-1.60 
No. 2 1.67 14%4-1.70 
No. 10 7.75-8.25 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 24 3.40 
No. 10 11.50 
Choice, No, 246 
No, 10 11,26 


Std., No. 2% 
No. 10 
Neo, 10, BLP. Phe 
Key., Wh Peeled, No. 2%... ne 3.40 
Choice 2.97% 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 2......2.15+2.20 
No. 10 11.00 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2%.......... 3.70 
Choice, No. 2% 3.50 
Std., No. 2% 3.30 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., Ma. OP BOB 2.12% 
No. 2% 3.40 
No. 10 12.45 
Choice, No. 1 2.0714 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 11.65 
PEACHES 
Std., No. 2% 2.40-2.60 
Fey., Elbertas, No. 2%........ 3.75-3.85 
PEARS 


N.W., Fey. Bart., 8 02. .......00.1.387% 


No. 1 and 303 2.35 
No. 2% 3.75 
No. 10 13.00 
Choice, 8 oz. 1.274% 
No. 2 BOB 2.15 
No. 2% 3.35 
No. 10 11.75 
Std., No. 214 2.90 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2......... 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
Crushed, No. 2.4 
No. 2% 2.85-2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
Choice, Sl, No. 2 2.50 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2........4 
No. 2% 2.60 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 -95-1.00 
46 oz. 2.15-2.1714 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz, 2.00-2.10 
ORANGE 
Fla., No. 2 1.00 
46 oz. 2.20 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.12% 
46 oz. 2.50 
No. 10 5.20 
TOMATO 
Ind., Fey., No. 2 1.25 
46 oz. 2.40-2.50 
46 oz. 2.321% 
No. 10 4.50 
FISH 
SALMON-—PeEr CAsE 
Alaska, Red, No. 1T........... 27.00-30.00 
17.50-18.00 
Medium, Red, No. 1T......... 20.00-21.00 
12.00-12.50 
Chums, Tall, No. 1..........5 .16.00-16.50 
16's 9.00 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, 4% Oil keyless.................. 
Cal. 1-lb. Ovals with 
Tomato Sauce .. 
SHRIMP—Per Dozen 


Medium ... 
TUNA—PER 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s......14.00-16.00 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......13.00-14.75 
Chunks and Flakes........11.50-18.50 
Grated 


4 

P% 

* 
4 


